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public schools would be stimulated. The teachers of the schools would 
have advantages which to-day they sadly lack, and that problem 
which is staring us in the face to-day and which has not yet been 
solved ; namely, how are we to obtain a better class of primary 
teachers, would in great measure, I believe, be met. In the second 
place, that gulf which is now felt in education between the college 
and the public schools would be bridged, if not entirely, at least to 
some extent; the first steps would be taken. We know very well 
that any one expecting or hoping to teach in the college or university 
must be very careful that he does not allow himself to teach in the 
public school or get the name of having done so. On the other hand, 
a very small proportion of public school teachers have ever been 
inside of a college. If you talk with a public school superintendent, 
you will see that he is vastly more interested in the development of 
the normal school than of the college. They do not know much 
about the college and do not care to know much about it, possibly to 
their disadvantage. The college and school should be brought 
together. If our system of education is to succeed this must be 
brought about. In Germany the lower schools are connected with 
the higher schools much more closely than in America. If the col- 
lege professor will work in connection with the superintendent of 
the public schools in the neighborhood where his college is to get 
the university extension movement started, I think that much will 
be done to remove this difficulty. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University) : 
I wish to state that Dr. Swift wishes only to bring this matter before 
the Association this morning. We have no time to discuss it at 
present. In connection with the papers of this afternoon, there may 
be an opportunity to discuss it. 

The Chairman. We shall now resume the regular order of 
business, beginning with the reading of Professor Kroeh's paper. 

Professor Charles F. Kroeh (Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J.), then presented a communication on 

7. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.* 

Discussion. — The Chairman. It would be most impartial and 
impersonal on the part of the Chair to remind the Association, in 
advance of the discussion, of the flight of time. We have in addition 
to the discussion upon this paper, four papers to be read in two and 
one-half hours. I therefore take the liberty of reminding the Asso- 
ciation that our discussions must necessarily be brief and the papers 
themselves must be abridged, so far as may be possible without doing 
grave injustice to the subject-matter. With these remarks, I take 
pleasure in inviting Professor von Jagemann to open the discus- 
sion. 

Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann (Indiana University) : It seems 
to me, Mr. President, that Professor Kroeh has cut off discussion 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 
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by the last sentence of his paper in which he advises us not to confine 
ourselves to any one system but to take the best found in the various 
systems of teaching which have been proposed. It seems to me that 
nearly all writers upon this subject make the mistake of over-estimat- 
ing the importance of some one point in their teaching. I do not 
know that I have ever read a more interesting paper on the. subject 
of methods than the paper of Professor Hale, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, on the Art of Reading Latin. Yet it seems to me that Professor 
Hale made the same mistake of thinking that one little thing in the 
acquisition of a language was all that it was necessary to pay at- 
tention to, but I think that if we bear in mind that there are many 
different elements which enter into the acquisition of a language and 
that we must not over-estimate the value of any one, there is no doubt 
that each one would choose for himself that method which is best 
adapted to his students. No one student can learn a language by the 
same method as another, and no two teachers can teach a language 
by exactly the same methods. I think that for this reason a large 
amount of the writing and talk upon the subject of methods has been 
useless. Every one has to judge for himself and it is very difficult to 
advise anybody on the subject. 

Professor L. A. Staeger (Polytechnique Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.) : I want to say only one word with reference to the different 
methods. I had occasion not long ago to write to Mr. Christern, 
bookseller of New York, for certain books. In answer, I received a 
printed slip on which he said that the Rosenthal system was used 
in Germany and that what was in this system had been stolen from 
other writers. I therefore think that the name of Rosenthal, as 
applied to a system, does not merit our respect. In all other points 
I agree with Professor Kroeh, especially in regard to the natural 
method. 

Professor O. Seidensticker (University of Pennsylvania): I 
was pleased to hear Professor Kroeh mention for how many 
different purposes a language may be learned. I believe that the 
purposes for which German is learned may be classed under two 
heads : the commercial use of German and its scientific use. I think 
that according to the purpose for which German is learned and the 
time that may be devoted to it, the method should be adopted. In 
order to master the principles of German with the view of understand- 
ing it in a comparatively short time, so short a time as is generally 
meted out to us in colleges and universities, I think that the shortest 
possible way should be adopted to put the pupil in possession of 
those analytical processes that are necessary to understand German. 

If the object be merely to impart so much knowledge as may be 
required for speaking on ordinary topics of life, as Professor Kroeh 
points out, I think that perhaps the natural method is the one which 
will answer best, especially if plenty of time is given, but if we have 
to wait until the student can understand in the language some of the 
rules required for analysis, too much time will be lost. I can say 
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from my own experience that I have occasionally had pupils who 
understood German, that is to say, they had learned German at 
home in much the same way as it is imparted by the natural method, 
in other words their parents spoke German and they were able to 
converse on the ordinary events and occurrences of life with tolerable 
fluency and correctness. When, however, we came to the analysis of 
more difficult passages as found in Goethe's ' Ephigenie ' and in 
scientific language, they were at a disadvantage. Young Americans 
who had adopted the proper method of overcoming these difficulties 
by the ordinary grammatical method, would soon get the start of 
those who thought that they knew enough of the language to under- 
stand an ordinary book. I have found by experience that young 
Japanese students who labored under the double disadvantage of 
acquiring German through a foreign medium, would learn to under- 
stand German writers of considerable difficulty within a shorter time 
than those who came already furnished with a tolerable knowledge 
of German, but who had not gone through those mental processes 
for entering into the meaning of the more difficult words. — 1 believe 
that we should adapt our method to the purposes for which we teach 
and to the circumstances in which we teach. If we are given only a 
few hours a week, say from one to four hours a week during part of 
the year, we cannot impart so much knowledge by the natural method 
as to teach grammar in the language which the pupil is about to 
acquire. 

Professor Paul F. Rohrbacher (Western University of Penna.) : 
I was particularly struck with the last remark of Professor Kroeh. 
I think that every sincere and capable teacher will make his own 
method. I regard cleverness of even higher importance than genius 
or capacity. A clever teacher will adopt those methods which will 
bear the best fruits. We have too great a multiplicity of studies and 
I have had students who found it impossible to prepare their lessons 
because they had so many other studies to attend to. — In speaking 
about cleverness and clever teachers, there is one fact to which I 
desire to call the attention of the Association, and it is that the clever 
teachers are not all confined to our own sex, but we find clever 
teachers in the other sex and some of them are in the midst of us and 
are members of our Association. I was at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation last year and I am here this year, but I have never seen one 
of these ladies placed on a committee or give her opinion on any 
question that came up. 

The Chairman : I must call the gentleman to order. We must 
limit the discussion to the narrowest bounds. There will be a time 
later when I shall listen with pleasure and in entire sympathy with 
the speaker, but I must insist that the speaker confine himself to the 
subject under discussion. 

Professor Rohrbacher : I would therefore conclude by request- 
ing the Chairman to call upon Miss Carla Wenckebach to express 
her views upon this subject. 
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The Chairman : I think that it would be improper and invidious 
for me to call upon any member who has not expressed a desire to 
take part in the discussion. I should, however, be glad to hear from 
any lady or any other member of the Association. 

Professor C. Sprague Smith (Columbia College) : I believe 
that we should first give the few principles necessary and apply them 
to the phenomena, and not give the student in any field of language 
any more than in anything else, the phenomena atone and let him 
discover the principles for himself. I think that there is a fallacy 
here, and I think that an error is made in the claims for the natural 
method based upon the assumption that the student must go into all 
the minutiae of grammar as was the rule in former times. I think that 
in the case of a bright student, the necessary grammar can be con- 
densed into a few pages. In my own experience, I have found that 
all that I needed of the grammar could be condensed into two or 
three pages. These I could quickly grasp in a day and a half. Then 
starting out with the language, you bring the phenomena which are 
words back to the principles which you have already learned and 
this gives a rational basis on which to work. After you are familiar 
with ordinary words and expressions, you can go over the ground 
carefully and exhaustively and master the language. — Our object in 
studying languages in colleges is not to enable us to converse. That 
is impossible. What the student demands is the ability to read the 
language. That is the chief thing and it strikes me that by this 
method of giving them the main laws and then sending them out to 
collect the phenomena and compare them with the laws, we shall 
make true and rapid progress. 

Professor Charles F. Kroeh : My object in presenting a paper 
on elementary instruction in this way, was to enable the higher 
instruction of which we hear so much, to be carried out. This I 
consider the only philosophical way. 

The Chairman ; I think that the author is to be congratulated 
upon the specific influence of his paper. We have two sorts of 
methods of teaching, the natural and the unnatural methods. Pro- 
fessor Kroeh seems to have made for the present time, at least, a 
happy family of us all. 

Professor Gustaf Karsten (Indiana University) next followed 
with a contribution on 

8. Speech Unities and their rdle in Sound Change and Phonetic 
Laws.* 

Discussion. Professor Edward S. Sheldon (Harvard Universi- 
ty) : One of course finds a certain amount of difficulty in discussing 
a paper like this which is somewhat technical, before so many mem- 
bers all of whom cannot be expected to be interested in phonetic 
study. For myself I do not hesitate to say that much expressed in 
this paper is so attractive to me that I can hardly resist the temp- 
tation to express a full agreement with some, at least, and indeed 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



